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I am glad to be able to address you to-night about the United 
States, because in my judgment the future of the world depends 
upon what that enormous still vagrant force—for, internationally 


speaking, this hundred millions of people swam into the inter- 


national world for the first time in history in 1917—is going to do 
in international affairs. The future of the world turns primarily 
upon the policy of the United States, and on the relations which are 
going to exist between it and the British Commonwealth, and it is 
that subject which I propose, I am afraid rather cursorily, to 
discuss to-night. 

First of all I would like to say a few words about what America 
is. I think people in England have passed through two phases 
of sentiment about America in the last ten years. Before the 
war, the average Britisher was inclined to think of America as 
rather like Canada or Australia, or any other of the British 
Dominions; as being a nation of Anglo-Saxon stock which had 
had a quarrel with the mother-country, and set up house on its 
own, but which was substantially English and, despite the quarrel, 
fundamentally friendly in its outlook and sentiment. For 
generations people have come back to explain that there was no 
longer any family feeling between the two, but I do not think that 
this ever really bit into the national consciousness until after 
the war. Of late I think the feeling has been rather different. 
You now hear people say that America has ceased to be Anglo- 


Saxon; that it has become dominated in its politics and outlook 
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by the foreign elements which have come in from other European 
nations—lItalians, Russians, Germans, Irish, etc.; that it has 
changed its character and must be regarded as an entirely foreign 
nation. In my judgment, after spending a year in the country 
and travelling all over it, neither of those views is true. America 
is extraordinarily unlike Great Britain in many ways and extra- 
ordinarily like it in others, but it is only when one has spent some 
time there, studying its institutions and talking to all classes of 
its people, that one begins to arrive at any feeling of certainty as 
to what America is, and what it stands for. 

America is not a nation in the sense that we are accustomed to 
speak of nations. It is much more like a continent. It is 3000 
miles across by 1500 miles deep. When I came into this hall 
to-night I asked somebody what the distance from Moscow to 
London was, and was told that it is somewhere about 2000 miles. 
Well, if you think of a nation that stretches from London to a 
point a thousand miles further east than Moscow, you have some 
idea of what America is to the Americans; and not only a 
thousand miles east of Moscow, but also somewhere well down in 
north Africa. America is actually larger than Europe. I am 
not certain if it is larger if you take in the whole of Russia : it is 
certainly very much larger than the rest of Europe. In that 
area there are 110 million people. They are scattered all over 
the country, and fifty per cent. of the population still lives on the 
land. Therefore, when we talk about America and what it ought 
to do, I think we have got to remember what an enormous place 
it is; how scattered even that 110 million people are within it; 
and that it is no use trying to talk about America in the same 
terms in which you can talk about small compact countries like 
Great Britain with 42 million, France with 40 million, Germany 
with 60 million and Italy with 40 million inhabitants. 

There is a second characteristic which I think people here do 
not always realise, and that is that practically everybody who 
has gone to the United States has left Europe either because he 
considered it a bad place, or because he thought America a much 
better place. As Mr. George Santayana, the well-known philo- 
sopher, once put it, and I think it is a quite good description, 
** America is a nation of international orphans.” That is to say, 
everybody there has more or less repudiated his historic past : 
the English left home to seek freedom of conscience or economic 
opportunity; the “forty-eight ’’ Germans left Germany because 
they could not stand the triumph of Bismarck, etc. Nearly all 
the people who have gone there went because they wanted to 
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escape from tyranny, or the inability to make their living, or 
because they were discontented or dissatisfied with conditions at 
home and wanted to start again in a new land. I sometimes 
used to feel when I was talking to my American friends, that to 
ask them to come back and help Europe was rather like asking 
Lot to go back to Sodom and Gomorrah! Well, that may be 
an exaggeration, but one very often has to exaggerate in order 
to make a point clear; and it is a fundamental factor in American 
psychology that Americans regard Europe on the whole as a 
bad place, a place which is full of wars and dynastic quarrels, 
dark diplomacy and things of that kind; while they regard 
America as a new land to which they have gone because they 
want to get quit of them all. So far from feeling a sense of 
responsibility for Europe, their feeling is that they are well out 
of it; that it is an almost hopeless place. That is a very deep- 
seated element in the national psychology of America, and it 
has got to be reckoned with if one is to understand what are the 
real forces which influence American public policy, what it is 
likely to do and what it is not likely to do in the next ten or 
fifteen years. 

A third very important factor is its institutions. They are 
extraordinarily different from ours. We are sometimes inclined 
to say that American institutions are impossible with their system 
of checks and balances. The Senate can veto the President and 
the President can veto the Congress, and the Supreme Court can 
override both. And you will find a very large number of Americans 
who will talk in exactly the same way. They admire British 
institutions, the rapidity with which the Government can act, 
the power and authority of Parliament and Government when 
the Parliament and Government are united, and they often say 
that it is a better system of government. Well, I do not know 
that it is very profitable to compare institutions, because institu- 
tions are designed to suit circumstances. It is certainly true 
that American institutions would not work in Europe, where 
every nation is concerned primarily with international affairs, 
and where rapidity of action, and quick decision by the Govern- 
ment is often vital. But I am not so certain that they work so 
badly in an enormous place like the United States, where, if 
Washington acted before public opinion was really united, it might 
go far to break up the unity of that enormous area. 

If you study the history of America you will find that there is 
a rather different idea underlying American institutions from the 
idea which underlies our institutions here, or the general institu- 
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tions of Europe. I think it was well put by Mr. Page, or rather 
in the description of Mr. Page’s views by Mr. Hendrick. America 
was founded on the idea of democracy. But democracy means 
to an American more than the governmental mechanism whereby 
the Government is amenable to public control by means of 
public elections every few years. The only reasonable measure 
of any civilisation, Page believed, was the extent to which it 
improved the condition of the common citizen. A few cultured 
trained men at the top, a few ancient families living in luxury, a 
few painters and poets and students, these things, in Page’s view, 
did not constitute a satisfactory state of society. The real test 
was the extent to which the mass participated, in education, in 
opportunity, in the right of self-evolution and self-expression ; 
these, Page never tired of repeating, were the bases of social 
progress, and democracy alone could secure them. That is 
undoubtedly the American idea of democracy. Their political 
philosophy is based on the idea of giving a chance to the bottom 
dog. That is why they go on emphasising the necessity for doing 
everything by public vote. They say, “‘ No doubt we could get 
better results by trying to bring all the remarkable and excep- 
tional men to the top, but the effect of that would be to make the 
people at the bottom leave everything to the people at the top, 
and what we want them to do is to feel direct responsibility 
themselves: It is better that they should learn through the 
experience of making mistakes.” 

That is really « 1c philosophy underlying the system of checks 
and balances which makes for so much delay and trouble in 
American political life. Whereas in Europe, or rather in Great 
Britain, the Government can function more or less as it likes 
until public opinion makes itself felt, in the United States the 
Government cannot function at all until public opinion has 
become definite. What makes the American Government work 
is the head of steam generated in public opinion. Until public 
opinion becomes decisive and moves overwhelmingly in a particular 
direction you will always find either the Senate block the 
President, or the President veto the Senate, for they regard 
themselves as rival authorities and are very suspicious and very 
jealous of one another. For that reason when we judge America 
we must resist the tendency which we have got here, which is 
to take the Government as representing the country and as 
being indicative of public opinion; that is not necessarily true 
of the United States. Public opinion is the final test, and not 
only the final test, but the actual driving power; the thing 
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which makes the Government work, and without which it does 
not work except in a routine way. No more conspicuous example, 
I think, of the truth of that is to be found than in the attitude 
which we took and Europe took in regard to President Wilson in 
1919. We accepted him and féted him as being, not only the 
official head of the United States but as the real authority—both 
President and Prime Minister. It never occurred to anybody 
over here that he did not really represent the United States. It 
is a commonplace in the United States that a President who after 
two years is defeated in the elections and no longer has a majority 
in the Senate is no longer regarded as a true reflex of the people. 
People used to come over here and try and explain that the 
President no longer had the authority which he had in the first 
two years, because the elections of 1918 had gone against him, and 
that we ought to take the fact into consideration. That idea is 
quite familiar to the American public although it is unfamiliar 
tous. But it serves to show the basis upon which, as I see it, the 
American Government rests. Public opinion governs more there 
than in any country inthe world. The Government only functions 
effectively when public opinion is roused and has generated the 
head of steam which neither the President nor Congress can afford 
to ignore. Then the machinery of Government in America will 
move easily and rapidly. Until then it will hardly move at all. 

As I have said before, I am not sure that that is not a great 
unifying factor. If the Government could act as rapidly and 
effectively and formidably as a Government can act here, it 
might tend to disrupt the United States. However, I do not 
propose to try and draw comparisons between the institutions of 
the United States and the institutions of Great Britain. The 
circumstances of the two countries are very different. We are 
on the edge of the voleano of Europe. We are responsible for a 
vast and far-stretching Empire, and we cannot get on for an 
hour without a Government which can function rapidly and 
efficiently. The United States has few foreign problems and 
has practically no foreign responsibilities except the Philippines. 
A system of Government which may suit a vast area of that kind 
would be quite inappropriate in the more congested areas of 
Europe or in the position of a country like this, which has got not 
only foreign problems but great imperial problems. But I think 
it is important to realise that the thing which decides in America 
is public opinion, because that will enable us to estimate properly 
many public utterances otherwise unintelligible. Half the 
speeches and declarations which you see coming from Washington 
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are not considered statements of policy at all. They are declara- 
tions issued either from the White House or from Capitol Hill with 
a view to testing what public opinion really thinks of an idea. 
If we attempt to judge American policy merely by utterances and 
speeches from Washington we shall nearly always be wrong. It 
is the reaction to the utterances which matters, and unless you 
find out how public opinion reacts you really have no means of 
judging as to what even the opinion of the men who are making 
those declarations really is. Those are the differences, or some 
of them, between the United States and Great Britain. 

Now for some of the similarities. In my judgment it is not 
true to say that because there has been a large flood of foreign 
immigrants, Italians and eastern Europeans, the United States 
has lost what may be called its English-speaking character, or 
Anglo-Saxon character, or Anglo-Celtic character. In my judg- 
ment it is the Anglo-Saxon, or what they call the straight American 
point of view which always in the end prevails. You find 
statistics of every sort and kind as to relative percentage of Anglo- 
Saxon stock and other stocks in the United States. I am not 
certain that any of those statistics are very reliable, because they 
all depend on the uncertain factor of inter-marriage ; but what I 
think is true is that the decisive public opinion, the judgments 
which finally decide the action of the United States, are the 
judgments which spring from the American stock which originally 
went there from these islands. There are three very powerful 
agencies which sustain this. First of all there are America’s 
institutions and traditions. These are tremendously powerful. 
The constitution of the United States, the whole historical tradition 
from Washington to Abraham Lincoln and their methods of pro- 
cedure, are all tremendously Anglo-Saxon in their outlook. You 
will find in many parts of America Magna Charta Societies, for 
instance: a profound feeling that American institutions and 
British institutions are fundamentally the same. 

The second great influence is the universities, and certainly 
since the war the universities have been overwhelmingly 
sympathetic to the Anglo-Saxon traditions. There was a time 
when they looked to some extent to France; there was a time 
when they looked to some extent to Germany; but to-day you 
will find that the dominant feeling there is that in so far as they 
look outside their own country they look to the universities of 
these islands. 

The third factor is the Christian Churches, which are very 
highly organised and take a leading part in controversial politics. 
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For instance, the Churches felt very strongly about the whole 
Turkish issue. For a century the Americans have maintained 
missionaries in Armenia, and the victory of Mustapha Kemal and 
the burning of Smyrna stirred the Churches very profoundly. 
I was told when I was in Washington that nothing astonished the 
Administration more than the gigantic number of telegrams and 
resolutions of protest received from all over the United States in 
regard to American neutrality, and demanding that she should 
do something to protect the Christians and to prevent the Turk 
from surging unrestrainedly over Europe. The influence of the 
Churches is not, of course, decisive when it comes to election time, 
because the ordinary machinery of politics can overwhelm it; 
but as creating the fundamental moral ideas which animate the 
electorate in the long run I think it is vitally important. Certainly 
during the Great War it was the universities and Churches which 
had an immense amount to do with swinging public opinion round 
to substantially the same view of the issue at stake as we took. 
If you read American literature in regard to the war and compare 
it with literature produced in this country you will find that the 
moral outlook is substantially the same. The presentation was 
different. The American view-point is very much more demo- 
cratic. The difference between the political outlook of the United 
States and Great Britain may be very well judged by comparing 
Mr. Asquith’s speeches about the issue at stake in the Great War 
with President Wilson’s. Mr. Asquith declared for the overthrow 
of Prussian militarism and the freedom of small nations. President 
Wilson concentrated on the necessity for a change in the form of 
Government in Germany and the substitution of a democratic 
for an autocratic system as the surest safeguard of peace and 
freedom. None the less the fundamental outlook of the two 
countries in regard to the great moral issues of the war was 
substantially the same. Therefore, while, as I have tried to 
explain, great differences exist between the two countries, I also 
feel that at bottom, especially where moral principle is concerned, 
the American outlook on the world is very much the same as the 
British. Owing to the circumstances of its position, its immense 
size, its withdrawal from Europe, and its geographical isolation, 
America has much less interest in the outside world, and does not 
feel the same sense of responsibility for itas we do. But I believe 
that when they do come to think about international affairs their 
judgments in regard to them and their policy will be substantially 
parallel to our own. If that is true, it is a very important and, 
I think, encouraging fact. ‘ 
F 
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I would now like to say a few words about the present situation. 
What really interests everybody is what America is likely to do 
now. Is America going to take a hand in dealing with the 
aftermath of the war or is she not? And if she does, what is her 
line of action likely to be? My own conclusion, to put it in a 
nutshell, is this. America is out of Europe for good. She does 
not mean to come back into European politics. She thinks 
Europe is a kind of Balkan peninsula and she feels that she 
cannot understand what goes on there. You will find people 
willing to admit now that things may be as bad as they are in 
Europe to some extent because America withdrew her counsel 
and co-operation, but I could see no trace anywhere, from one end 
of the country to the other, of any desire to go back to Europe. 
I think the decision of the election of 1920 that they were not 
going to join a League of Nations, which would involve them in 
responsibility for the Saar Valley, Danzig, Polish frontiers and 
one-hundred-and-one minor things in Europe, is a final decision, 
and I do not see a trace of any real national feeling or desire to 
reverse it. 

On the other hand, there is another tendency growing with 
great speed. It may be expressed this way: “‘ We are not part 
of Europe, but we are part of the world; we cannot escape world 
responsibilities, and we do not wish to escape them.” American 
public opinion is now beginning to think about international 
problems in terms of the world and not in terms of Europe. 
Europe, of course, is obviously part of the world. But it is no 
longer the whole stage in the sense in which it was in 1914. It 
is now balanced by Asia and the Far East. America thinks of 
Europe as one of the world problems, but only one. 

In order to make the point clear let us consider what the 
average Middle-Western American thinks about the war and 
inter-allied debts. It is illuminating. We to-day do not feel 
tremendously interested and concerned in what happens in 
Siberia or that Far Eastern Republic which has sprung up between 
Russia, China and Japan; we do not feel that we have got a 
great deal of responsibility for what happens there; and that is 
very much the feeling about Europe held by people living in the 
Mississippi Valley, 1500 miles from the sea. Europe seems a 
tremendously long way away. The feeling of the plain citizen 
there about the war may be summed up like this: ‘“‘ Well, Europe 
got into a mess. It allowed Bismarck and the Kaiser to get too 
much power, and to build up an Empire which threatened the 
safety of Europe and her neighbours, and eventually it became so 
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strong that it threatened to dominate not only all Europe but the 
whole world. By the time that it became really doubtful whether 
the Germans and the Kaiser or the Allies were going to win we 
felt that we ought to go in, not because we were part of Europe, 
but because Europe’s problem had grown into a world problem. 
So we came in and we sent two million men, who did not win the 
war but who turned the balance, and it cost us in cash thirty 
billions of dollars.’ And if you then begin to talk about 
cancellation of debts the ordinary man in the street will go on: 
“* Well, we think we did a good deal for old Europe. We are not 
actually part of Europe. No other nation would have sent two 
million men three thousand miles across the sea to straighten up 
an affair in another continent. We very much doubt whether 
you would send anything like that number to straighten up a 
quarrel between Brazil and the Argentine. We really think we 
have done our bit for Europe. And having done our job, having 
helped to get rid of the Kaiser and of the domination of the 
German military party, we naturally felt that you could straighten 
up things for yourselves. You are part of Europe, and we are 
not. We do not see any particular reason why, having accepted 
our help, Europe should now come along and ask us to let it off 
footing its debts as well.” 

It is not very easy to talk convincingly in reply. You may 
argue about solidarity and so on, but when you live 5000 miles 
away from the scene of conflict that reasoning does not seem 
nearly so cogent as when you live in London and have got income- 
tax and super-tax and so on which brings taxation up to between 
10s. and lls. in the £. That is the feeling all over Western 
America: that they have done their bit by Europe and ought 
not to be expected to do any more. My own personal view is 
that they will be forced to change that opinion, not on grounds of 
theory but of economic fact. I doubt if this debt settlement will 
survive any longer in proportion than the economic clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles. Facts are going to tear it up as they 
have torn up those clauses in the Treaty. 

But even though America has these feelings about Europe, 
the vital thing to-day is that she is increasingly recognising that 
she is part of the world. What are the reasons which are influenc- 
ing America in moving back into world affairs? First of all 
moral feeling. There is this growing opinion all over the United 
States: “ Well, perhaps we went too far in 1920. Perhaps we 
ought to have remained in some way or other in a League of 
Nations. Very likely Europe would not be in such a bad con- 
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dition as it is to-day if we had stayed to help. We do, therefore, 
to that extent carry some responsibility for the existing state of 
affairs. In any case we are coming more and more to see that we 
ought to take a hand in trying to stabilise the world, and also 
that in fact it is not going to be straightened out effectively without 
our co-operation and help.” And you will find that argument 
being presented by the bigger business men, by the Churches and 
by the universities. They feel that Americans, if they are to 
live up to their ideals, have got to do something about the mess 
that their fellow men are in; that perhaps they ought not to 
have withdrawn so precipitately from the mess; and that they 
have some responsibility for trying to help to clean it up. That 
sentiment is undoubtedly growing. 

Then there is another argument of a different kind, and 
that is the economic argument. And in a democracy it is 
economic arguments which first impinge on the ordinary citizen, 
because they express politics in terms of bread and butter and 
profits on business. The private citizen does not know enough — 
about the rest of the world, he is not familiar enough with the 
great historical traditions, to think much in terms of high politics. 
If you look at the United States I think it is true to say that 
America to-day is reaching the same sort of condition that 
Great Britain reached about 1840 and Germany about 1900. 
Its industrial: equipment is outrunning the consuming power of 
its own people, and it is, therefore, being driven more and more 
to consider foreign markets to absorb its surplus production. For 
the last fifty years there has been an expansion of population, 
and in the production of agricultural products, and of mining 
products, unexampled in history. There has been an immigra- 
tion which has varied from a million to a million and a half people 
per annum in addition to the natural increase, which is about one 
million a year. Settlers have moved like a solid tide across the 
country, taking up fresh land, developing mines, building towns, 
railways and soon. This process has stopped, for several reasons. 
On the one side the fertile land has been all taken up. I do not 
mean that there is no more land awaiting cultivation, but I mean 
that the cream has been taken off it. The most progressive 
Western farmer now goes to Canada and takes up land there, 
where the return is much more rapid, and where his experience in 
growing wheat in the Dakotas, for instance, enables him to make 
an immediate success in Saskatchewan and Alberta. Secondly, 
Congress has cut the immigration figures down. For last year the 
figure was about 350,000, but of this number a considerable 
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percentage left the country again, and the net increase was a 
good deal smaller. Then, again, during the war you had a 
gigantic expansion of industrial equipment, just as we had here, 
especially in the iron and steel industry. Thanks to what they 
call the iron man, that is, automatic machinery, the output of the 
factories is enormously greater than anything that has ever 
existed before. The introduction of automatic machinery, in 
the opinion of some people, is going to revolutionise the economics 
of society almost as much as the invention of machinery itself. 
You can see, for example, in Henry Ford’s factory the incredible 
speed and incredible cheapness with which motor-cars can be 
produced. It turns out 1,250,000 per annum and they sell for 
£65 each. That gives you some indication of what modern 
processes mean. That type of factory is going to satisfy the 
total American market pretty rapidly. Some of the big industries 
of the United States already are having to seek foreign markets. 
The packing industry is one. The more far-sighted business men 
will tell you that these factors, the decline in the expansion of 
agriculture and population and the increase in industrial pro- 
duction, are bringing the day near when the foreign market will 
be the marginal market which makes the difference between bad 
and good times. 

I have already explained that in the United States it is the 
ordinary voter who matters. It is not what Mr. Root says nor 
what Mr. Harding says that really counts in the United States, 
it is what the whole mass of voters think. And it is when the 
ordinary voter begins to realise that foreign trade is necessary 
to his own bread and butter or wages or employment, and that 
unless the United States takes a hand in stabilising the world, 
so that steady trade is possible, he will not have good wages, 
employment or prosperity, that America will move rapidly into 
the international field. When that day will come it is impossible 
to say. It may take longer than some think. But when the 
combined influence of the moral arguments of the Churches and 
the universities and the pressure of economic fact has come 
jointly into play, I think you will find that the United States, 
as in the war, will move more rapidly than now seems likely. 

There is a curious analogy between the situation to-day and 
the situation after the Napoleonic wars, which it is interesting 
to consider. You will remember that after the Congress of 
Vienna a Concert of Europe was formed, of which Great Britain 
was a member, in order to try to stabilise Europe by keeping 
France in check and maintaining the frontiers laid down by the 
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Congress of Vienna. Castlereagh, then Foreign Minister, either 
attended or sent representatives to two great European Con- 
gresses. I think they were held in 1817 and 1818, at Aix la 
Chapelle and Troppau. By 1822, however, the Holy Alliance 
idea had prevailed as against the idea of the Concert of Europe, 
and to the Congress of Verona Great Britain sent those peculiar 
animals which have been the subject of much ridicule and vitu- 
peration lately in the United States and Great Britain—they sent 
observers to that Congress instead of representatives. Great 
Britain felt that it could go no further with the Powers of the 
Holy Alliance when it was their policy to assist Spain to re-assert 
her control over her colonies in South America. And then, if 
you remember, once Great Britain had been forced out of Europe 
by the reactionary tendency of the great European Powers, 
Canning had the brilliant idea of calling in the New World to 
redress the balance of the Old. He sent a message to President 
Monroe asking whether he would be willing to enter into a 
bilateral declaration, or even an alliance with a view to preventing 
the'‘reactionary Powers in Europe from extending their authority 
over the New World. Thomas Jefferson said that it was the 
most important proposal ever made to the United States. But 
President Monroe’s Government over-ruled it, and decided that 
it was better that the United States should make an unilateral 
declaration. ‘That is the genesis of the Monroe Doctrine. It 
was promoted from this country and became an American policy. 

If you look at the world to-day, have you not got something 
of the same kind going on? We started with a League of 
Nations and a Supreme Council. But to-day, in less than five 
years, Great Britain has been practically pushed out of Europe, 
and is standing once more in the attitude of a detached spectator. 
You find indeed that Great Britain is moving towards the same 
_policy of isolation which America adopted in 1920. I venture 
to suggest that it will not be so improbable as perhaps it has 
seemed during the last two or three years that the United States 
and Great Britain should arrive at an identity of view about 
foreign policy. And if they do, it manifestly will have as far- 
reaching an effect on the future of the world as their agreement 
did a century ago. There is, however, this difference, and it is 
a vital difference. A century ago mechanical invention was in 
its infancy. There were neither steamships nor telegraphs nor 
telephones nor radio nor aeroplanes. Since then you have had 
the greatest era of invention known in history, and I am told 
that it takes only one-sixtieth of a second for a radio wave to 
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encircle the globe. The effect has been that the world has shrunk 
to a tenth or a hundredth of its old size in terms of time and 
space, and that isolation to-day is an impossibility for any nation. 
The problem which faces Great Britain and the United States 
to-day is not that of preventing Europe stretching out and 
taking possession of the New World, but that of bringing some 
sort of peace and order into the world as a whole. That is 
really what matters most to Great Britain with its 1,500,000 
unemployed. It will matter before long to the United States, 
for reasons I have given, and it certainly matters to the rest of 
the world, now languishing in confusion and liable to fresh 
wars. And when Great Britain and the United States are ready 
to combine to help to stabilise the world, then I think things 
will begin to move. You will then, for the first time since the 
fall of Rome, have a real centre of gravity in the world, because 
if they do think alike, as they are coming to do, you will have 
160 million people with most of the best territory and most of 
the wealth and power co-operating in carrying on that work of 
extending freedom and maintaining peace for which Great 
Britain has been principally responsible for the last hundred years. 

In conclusion I want to say one word about the way in which 
I think American opinion is going to consolidate. I do not 
believe that America is going to think about the international 
problem in quite the same terms in which we have been accus- 
tomed to think of it. We have thought of it rather in political 
terms: how we were to maintain the balance of power; how 
we were to prevent Napoleon or Louis XIV or Philip II from 
dominating Europe; how we were to defend the frontiers of 
India; how we were to protect the Suez Canal, and so on. We 
have had no option but to think of it in these terms. America 
is going to think of it far more in legal or constitutional terms. 
She has withdrawn from Europe largely because she feels that 
as a democracy she does not understand and can never understand 
the intricacies of European politics. You will find a growing 
sentiment all over America which says that the only solution 
of the European question is that Europe should tackle her 
problem as the United States tackled theirs. They ask, why 
should Europe not form some kind of Government or League 
for the whole of Europe? We know it would be absolutely 
hopeless to think that we could have either peace or security 
without some form of union for our forty-eight states; how 
can Europe hope for peace and prosperity without uniting her 
twenty-six States? If we can unite forty-eight communities, 
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why cannot Europe unite her twenty-six? That is an unfamiliar 
idea to us, but it is the ABC of the thing to an American, and 
it is one of the reasons why they are reluctant to come back to 
Europe, because thinking Americans see more and more that 
the only solution of the European problem is that they should 
form some kind of European League. That is the first point. 

Secondly, they are coming to think that world problems 
ought to be settled not by conferences and diplomacy, so much 
as by appeals to law. You saw the first manifestation of that 
in President Wilson’s “ Fourteen Points.” Then you have 
President Harding’s declaration in favour of a world court. 
Finally, you have Senator Borah, who at this moment is probably 
the most notable political figure in the United States, who is a 
champion of the proposal that there should be an international 
agreement to ‘‘ outlaw war.” It is not very clear what that 
means. But it is another i/lustration of the tendency in America 
to look to the building up of a legal and constitutional method 
of settling international disputes, rather than to any mere system 
of international conference. The idea may not appeal to the 
sophisticated diplomat, but it does appeal to the ordinary plain 
citizen who knows little about international affairs, but feels 
that the world should be run on a basis of law and not on a 
basis of force. Personally, I think that there is a great deal to 
be said for the legal approach to these questions, and I think 
it deserves more attention on this side of the water than it has 
yet received. 

My last word is simply this. If the English-speaking world 
does move into line, as I believe it is moving into line, if you can get 
this great aggregation of 160 million people whose fundamental 
ideas are the same, whose institutions are based on the same 
fundamental ideas, and who have got a great common heritage 
_to which they can all appeal, to move forward on an intelligible 
constructive policy, I believe it will be possible to prevent the 
repetition of any such tragedy as overtook us in 1914. I am 
really much more hopeful of better days along this line than 
any other. If we wait for Europe to settle its problems before 
we hope to get straightened out ourselves I am afraid we are 
going to wait a long time. I think it is by looking and working 
towards co-operation with America for world peace rather than 
by plunging once more into the witches’ cauldron of Europe, 
that we shall make the best progress towards peace and pros- 
perity not only for ourselves, but for Europe also and for all 
the nations of the earth, Puuie Kerr. 














THE BOXER INDEMNITY IN ITS RELATION 
TO CHINESE EDUCATION. 


(Paper read on May 8th, 1923.) 


A NEw and happier phase in our relations with China opened 
on December 21st last, when the British Chargé d’ Affaires, acting 
for Sir Ronald Macleay, our Minister to China, who was leaving 
England to take up his post, announced to the Chinese Govern- 
ment that we had decided to release China from all further 
instalments of our share of the Boxer Indemnity. This step 
marked the adoption of a wiser and more far-reaching State 
policy than the ordinary parliamentary voter, with little know- 
ledge and less interest in Chinese affairs, can readily realise. 

The boldness of remitting a debt of nearly £400,000 a year 
for twenty-three years, at a time of exceptional financial strin- 
gency, and on what many would deem an inadequate, or even a 
sentimental consideration, is so startling that the British tax- 
payer may well rub his eyes to discern what possible reasons 
could justify so generous an action on the part of a Government 
pledged to economy. 

The answer to the riddle will fall into three parts: the first 
will state facts; the last, opinions; while the middle section, in 
presenting a kind of aeroplane view of Chinese mental characteristics, 
will seek to base upon the facts as given the opinions about to be 
expressed. The first will indicate briefly the causes which led 
to the Boxer Rising in China, the incidents which justified an 
indemnity, the quotas assigned to the Powers concerned, and 
some of the reasons which probably weighed with our Government 
in their decision to remit the British quota. The last section will 
suggest what kind of conditions should be attached to this 
remission if, as is stipulated, both England and China are 
to benefit from the cancellation of a treaty obligation little more 
than twenty years old. 


I 


The Boxer Rising in 1900, the last attempt made by the 
Chinese to drive foreigners out of the Middle Kingdom, was the 
outcome of two movements, each based on an ideal of supreme 
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and lasting importance to China, and each in essence creditable 
to the Chinese; the one a movement of nationalism, and the 
other, strange as it may appear to Englishmen, a movement 
of education. 

The generation which followed the suppression of the Taiping 
Rebellion in 1864, an outbreak which shook the Chinese Empire 
to its foundations, witnessed an amazing development of these 
ideals. An intense desire to secure the independence of China 
from foreign control, a desire made acute later by the outcome 
of the war with Japan in 1895 and of the Russo-Japanese War 
in 1905, was reinforced by a zeal equally intense for the acquisition 
of Western knowledge. The flame of this zeal was lit by the 
missionaries who, under the inspiring guidance of thinkers like 
the late Dr. Timothy Richard, then Secretary of the Christian 
Literature Society, translated and issued year by year a series 
of Western books carefully adapted to influence the scholars 
who, in a degree not realised by the West, were then, and have 
remained, the leaders of Chinese thought and action. The work 
of the Society was encouraged by far-sighted statesmen like 
Yuan Shih Kai, who, then Viceroy of Shantung, continued his 
support even when President of the Republic. The Society’s 
campaign, well planned and officered, and befriended by influential 
Chinese, achieved astounding success. The Emperor Kuang Hsu 
was petitioned by 10,000 students to approve the translation 
into Chinese of Western literature, and to sanction its circulation ; 
also, to approve far-reaching reforms simildr to those that had 
transformed Europe in the nineteenth century. To these new 
ideas the Emperor not only lent a ready ear, but became their 
energetic patron. Calling to his side as advisers the leaders of 
the movement, which by 1898 had swept through the Central 
and Southern Provinces, he endeavoured to make operative the 
reforms sought by issuing a series of edicts under which Western 
literature was to be exalted; the rigid system of examinations 
for the public service, which for centuries had remained unchanged, 
was to be drastically revised; the temples were to be converted 
into schools; the Manchu nobles were to learn foreign languages ; 
and useless posts were to be abolished. 

Reform in flood generally sweeps away its own defences. 
The edicts aroused fierce opposition; they offended not only 
the threatened office-holders, but the whole latent power of 
popular superstition and unreasoning conservatism. The forces 
of reaction only needed a leader to become formidable. This 
réle was at once filled by the dominating personality of the 
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Empress Dowager, not inappropriately designated the Old 
Buddha, who, snatching the reins of power from the Emperor, 
placed him in close confinement and suspended the obnoxious 
edicts. At this moment a new peril was threatening the throne. 
A secret association of malcontents, chiefly drawn from the 
lower classes and calling itself by the expressive title of “ Fist 
of Righteous Harmony,” which in English is rendered by the 
word ‘“ Boxer,” was becoming dangerous. This party the 
Empress and her Manchu advisers resolved to turn to their own 
uses. This they did by inducing the Boxers to transfer their 
hostility from the dynasty to the foreigner. Hate, however, 
like the tongue, is unruly and refuses to be controlled. In this 
matter it ran into extremes against which the Court was power- 
less. Demonstrations against the foreigners made by the Boxers 
in the early part of 1900, and officially encouraged, led, in many 
provinces and notably in Shansi, to massacres of Christians, 
whether missionaries or natives or foreigners employed on the 
railways, to wholesale destruction of foreign property, and to a 
determined attack on the foreign settlements at Tientsin. The 
disturbances culminated in Peking, where a Japanese Chancellor 
of Legation and the German Minister were openly murdered, 
and where for two months a merciless bombardment of the 
Legations took place. Cooped up in the Legations, whose 
buildings and grounds may be compared in size and situation 
to one of the London Inns of Court, say Gray’s Inn, were about 
a thousand foreigners, of whom during the siege two hundred 
were killed or wounded; while the churches and the European 
buildings adjoining the Legation were reduced to ashes, and all 
foreign property in the Tartar city was destroyed. 

So far as the foreigners were concerned, the vacillation of 
the Empress and her advisers saved the situation. Had the 
Boxers received at any time the Court’s whole-hearted support, 
the Legations could have been stormed out of hand; while had 
the massacres been general, instead of being confined to certain 
provinces, the foreign element would have been exterminated. 
As things were, the Legations, after one abortive attempt at 
rescue, were relieved in mid-August by a force of 20,000 men 
which marched from Tientsin. The Court fled from Peking, 
the insurgents dispersed, and the Chinese Government was called 
upon to pay a large indemnity for damages suffered and military 
expenditure incurred, both of which had been considerable. 

The total indemnity was fixed at a sum equivalent to 
£67,500,000, and the Treaty of 1901 provided that it should be 
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redeemed in annual instalments spread over thirty-nine years, 
terminating on December 1, 1940—now extended to December, 
1945—and that outstanding debts should bear inferest at the 
rate of 4 per cent. 

In order to liquidate the principal and interest within the 
assigned period it became necessary to raise a yearly sum of 
£3,500,000, which was apportioned as follows— 


£ per cent. 

Russia . : / . 1,000,000 or 29 
Germany . .  . 700,000 ,, 20 
France ; . ; 560,000 ,, 15-75 
England F , . 400,000 ,, 11-25 
Japan . . ‘ ‘ 270,000 sé, 7-7 
U.S.A. (till 1908) . ; 260,000 7:31 
Italy . . .  . 210,000 ,, 59 
Belgium , . . 70,000 —s,, 1-9 
Austria ‘ j ‘ 30,000 _ si, ‘9 
Netherlands, etc. . : 10,000 __,, 3 


For the purpose of raising the necessary quotas the revenues 
from certain dues, namely, maritime customs, native customs 
levied at the Treaty Ports, and the salt gabelle, so far as they 
were not already pledged for the service of other debts, were 
earmarked and placed under foreign supervision, British Com- 
missioners being placed in charge of the Customs, and French 
in that of the gabelle. The Commissioners were authorised to 
pay the assigned quotas to certain banks in China for disbursement 
to the Powers concerned. 

It may be noted as regards the working of the arrangement 
outlined above that the Indemnity revenues have been collected 
without intermission ever since 1901, even during the Chinese 
‘Revolution; while the quotas due to the Powers which stood 
out of the war have been paid continuously up to the present 
time. 

At the outbreak of the Great War, the Allies persuaded 
China to link her fortunes with theirs; they promised cancella- 
tion of the quotas of debts owing to the Central Powers, as well 
as a moratorium of five years on debts owing to the Allied Powers. 
As regards Russia, China ceased to remit any payment to that 
country soon after the collapse of recognised government there. 
The Russian share, however, has never formally been cancelled, 


1 After 1908 this was reduced to £150,000, or 4:2 per cent. 
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and the Soviet Government, as lately as January last, offered 
to forgo it on conditions which China was unable to accept. 

As far as the Central Powers named in the foregoing list 
were concerned, as from the date fixed by the Allies for the 
beginning of the moratorium (December 1, 1917), sums not paid 
over have passed into the Chinese Exchequer, and have been 
largely wasted owing to the corruption and incompetence of 
successive Governments. 

The principal sums, on which these annual instalments are 
based, were assessed at the outset by each Power independently, 
and on no agreed principles; one at least [Russia] contained 
gross overcharges. Punitive indemnities were included by some 
of the Powers, notably Germany. Further, when the com- 
mercial predominance of England in China is even approximately 
taken into account, it is evident that not all public or private 
claims were cut down as rigorously as they were by the British 
authorities. In this sifting and scaling-down of claims the 
British scrutiny was scrupulously exact and even rigid, a fact 
that is on all sides acknowledged. 

One feature of the transaction has since acquired a special 
significance by its bearing on remission. China, without chal- 
lenging the items, agreed to pay each Power the total sum 
claimed. This does not represent the disposition of Young 
China to-day. It is their belief, lately voiced in an ably-edited 
periodical which circulates among China students in Britain, 
that the Boxer Indemnity was grossly unfair in the quotas 
demanded and that all the Powers concerned were equally 
exacting. This charge, so far as it affects England, has this 
month been handsomely withdrawn, but it may be feared that 
the original statement represents a widespread opinion in China 
which the retraction will not succeed in dissipating. 

The first move in favour of remission was made in 1908 by 
the United States Government, which, after special inquiry, 
came to the conclusion that China, in being debited with the 
entire cost of the American Expeditionary Force, had been 
overcharged by the difference between war costs in the field 
and peace costs in garrison. This overcharge, amounting to 
over £100,000 a year, about three-sevenths of the whole, was 
therefore remitted for the future, though not retrospectively, 
and no formal conditions were attached to the release. This 
action has received a full meed of praise from the Chinese as the 
following quotation from the periodical already referred to will 
show— 
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** America long ago recognised the unfairness of the penalty 
imposed on China and made amends by returning the unexpended 
portion of the Indemnity without imposing any reservations. 
China returned the compliment and employed the gift in sending 
her young sons to study in American Universities and Colleges. 
The American action at once received the grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the Chinese people and had a wonderful effect in 
promoting good relations between the two countries.” } 


Last year—to anticipate matters—after the Washington Con- 
ference, Congress decided to remit the remaining four-sevenths, 
but, doubtless in view of the Chinese Government’s shameless 
waste of public money, to impose conditions, not yet announced, 
on the sum thus set free. Thus, in December last the position 
as regards the Indemnity was; first, that, apart from the Ameri- 
can remission, half of it had ceased to be paid (Russia 29 per 
cent., Germany 20 per cent., Austria ‘9 per cent.); next, that 
Japan had declared her intention to remit her share at some 
future time on conditions; and that France had decided to 
devote hers to the resuscitation of the Banque Industrielle de 
Chine in which a number of Chinese depositors were substantially 
interested. Thus, excluding France, only England, Belgium and 
Italy of the European Allied Powers were left as creditors, 
together with certain neutral Powers whose combined shares 
amounted only to -3 per cent. 

As regards the general question of remission the action of 
France carried little weight, owing partly to the fact that of late 
France has been content to plough a lonely financial furrow; 
also, partly because the volume of her trade with China is com- 
paratively small. But with America and Japan the case was 
entirely different. Both countries have a large and increasing 
trade with China, and both have decided to remit. America, 
having gained by partial remission an overflowing credit for 
generosity, had decided twelve months ago to remit the remainder 
of the debt. Japan, not to be outshone, had recently, if reluc- 
tantly, come to a similar conclusion. The cumulative effect 
of these successive decisions could not but influence British 
policy. 

Apart from the intrinsic merits of the case, national reputation 
is itself a factor of great importance in China in its bearing on 
commercial relations. in these relations England can never 
consent to hold second place. For this reason, and on the 
general ground of policy, British opinion in China, which even 


1 The Chinese Student, November 1922. 
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before the war had favoured remission on conditions, had, with 
increasing urgency, pressed this point of view upon the Home 
Government; further, upon a hint from this quarter, British 
firms had backed up their opinion by contributing large sums 
for Chinese education. Lastly, an immediate decision had 
become necessary because, failing remission, the five years’ 
moratorium would cease on December 1, 1922, and the usual 
monthly payments would be resumed as from that date. The 
Foreign Office, with its intimate knowledge of the conditions 
which affect our prestige and our commerce in China, had long 
been in favour of remission. Thus, induced by converging 
reasons, based on political and commercial considerations, and 
not least. on our goodwill for China, the Cabinet, at the very 
time that it was contemplating the funding of our war debt 
to the United States, took the bold and generous step of can- 
celling the remaining Chinese debt on such terms of mutual 
benefit to both nations as might hereafter be determined. 


Il. 


Before asking what these terms involve, and what are the 
uses to which the Boxer Indemnity money might best be put so 
that both nations may benefit—China at once and directly, 
England indirectly and at long last—it may be well to consider 
the mentality of the Chinese, for on a true diagnosis of this must 
depend the success or failure of any proposals which when once 
started can have little more than twenty years to run. 

My conception as to what are the main characteristics which 
make up this mentality has been built up of personal observations 
made in China itself, of information obtained there under favour- 
able conditions from Englishmen who have long lived there and 
from Chinese, as well as from books. 

The outstanding characteristic of the Chinese, which is 
probably based on their Confucianism, is reasonableness. It is 
easy to address a meeting of Chinese. They take the points 
readily and reply with acumen and courtesy. Dare I express 
the personal opinion that, because of this trait—though the cynic 
would say, in spite of it—they are intense believers in education ? 
This belief, nowhere in the world stronger or more prevalent, 
has a direct bearing on the proposals advocated in the next 
section. The second charactwristic is humour, which, like its 
English counterpart, as seen week by week in our national 
mirror, Punch, is not grim as in Germany, nor grotesque as in 
the United States, nor pointed as in France, but kindly. 
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A single example from a Chinese source may illustrate this. 
It is said that within a week of the death of a certain wealthy 
merchant who had been devoted to his wife, his weeping and 
disconsolate widow was observed kneeling hour by hour at a 
newly-turfed grave, waving to and fro her fan. A passer-by, 
attracted by the charms of the lady and her evident distress, 
endeavoured in vain to console her. Not a glance or a word 
rewarded his efforts, or made her desist from her monotonous 
and mechanical movements. As he turned to go, the lady’s 
attendant addressed him. ‘ You wish to know why my mistress 
behaves like that? I will tell you. She was devoted to her 
husband, and, to comfort him on his sick-bed, bravely declared 
that, should she lose him, nothing would be left her but to 
become a nun. ‘Do not say that, wife,’ he said. ‘ Well, then, 
never will I marry again.’ ‘Nor that either: enough if you 
wait till the sods on my grave are dry.’” Though the setting 
here is Chinese, the light, kindly touch is ours as well as theirs. 
Corresponding to this is the fact that the present Emperor’s 
English tutor has translated Alice in Wonderland into Chinese 
for his pupil, and is deliberately training him to understand 
and enjoy English jokes. It is humour of this variety which 
gives to individuals and to peoples the power both to know 
themselves and to appreciate others. This touch of nature 
makes the Chinese and the Englishman kin, and in this common 
possession lies our chief encouragement to-day to promote any 
sincere scheme of betterment, without fear of misunderstanding. 
The third characteristic is unique—it is national gratitude. 
The Chinese forget past evils and long remember benefits. If 
only Ireland had possessed that gift, how different the world 
across St. George’s Channel would be now, or might have been 
any time this last seven hundred years. 

These good qualities are accompanied by certain defects 
which act as serious set-backs. The first is the comparative 
absence of public spirit. China is the land of arrested develop- 
ments. Just as in language her symbols have not yet developed 
into an alphabet, so in social relations the bond of the family 
or the clan has not yet expanded to embrace the community. 
This far-reaching defect condones and even encourages bribery 
and nepotism. Yet the Chinese have learned to act together on 
occasion. They have invented a substitute for war, the boycott, 
which, as they employ it, is complete, sudden, effective, and 
shortlived. Another defect, closely connected with the absence 
of public spirit, is the lack of persistence. Houses are left to go 
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without repairs. The countryside is bared of its timber. Such 
an attitude of mind is the ante-chamber of fatalism; the present 
alone is important, the future is determined and will take care 
of itself. As an outcome, the Chinese look on while foreigners 
build and work schools or hospitals for their benefit. Lastly, a 
notion of personal dignity permeates the whole population from 
the Viceroy or Provincial Governor to the coolie. No Chinese 
may lose “ face.’”” This makes them singularly timid in working 
with foreigners who are too ready to look on them as inferiors, 
whereas, as far as manners are concerned, the Chinese, to quote 
Prof. Dewey, ‘‘ have the world beat.” 

Summing up these characteristics, we find a mentality based 
on a high degree of reasonableness combined with kindly humour, 
national gratitude, and strong family ties; but having as offsets 
absence of public spirit, lack of persistence shading into fatalism, 
and, lastly, an over-regard for personal dignity. Yet, enveloping 
these qualities, good and bad alike, is a singular power of national 
resuscitation, after what to a foreigner would seem irretrievable 
disaster. As France after the Revolution came again to dominion, 
and as Prussia rose out of the dust after Jena to become a world 
Power, so China has shown the will to live as an undivided nation 
despite the rending desolations of the Taiping Rebellion and in 
face of overwhelming defeat by Japan. Vitality of this order 
is a saving antidote even to fatalism, and affords sure and certain 
hope for the future. 


III. 


In the foregoing sections, various reasons have been advanced 
in justification of the decision arrived at by our Government to 
forgo further payments of the Indemnity. Up to the present no 
reasons for this step have been placed before Parliament. As 
yet, the Government has been content to enunciate a single 
guiding principle concerning remission—that the sums released 
shall be devoted to “ undertakings mutually beneficial to both 
countries.” It is open, therefore, to us to ask in what directions 
expenditure of the moneys shortly to be available is likely to be 
most fruitful, and under what conditions they may best be 
allocated. This we shall now proceed to do. 

That, in the interests of China herself, release should be 
accompanied by conditions has been rendered abundantly evident 
by the course of recent events, especially since the setting up 
of the Republic in 1911. A central Government which has 


continued to be weak and incompetent has invited the assumption 
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of power by a succession of military and political adventurers. 
In any other country in the world, disruption must have ensued. 
From this, China has been saved by her peaceful temper, her 
strong local sentiment, her poor communications, and a national- 
ism which as yet is largely subconscious. Her national indepen- 
dence, till recently threatened from East and West alike, has 
now been guaranteed by England, America, France and Japan. 
At the Washington Conference these Great Powers joined hands 
on the territorial issue; but very much remains to be done to 
strengthen China internally before she can in any real sense sit 
as an equal among the nations. 

The problem which the friends of China have to face is, in 
what direction, and by what methods, can she best be helped to 
retain her own distinctive culture, to develop her immense 
natural resources, and, so far as other nations are concerned, 
both to receive and to give benefit ? 

We may begin with the physical aspect. Her great water- 
ways must be supplemented by railways in every direction, and 
her‘ minerals, her agriculture, and her shipping must all be 
developed. For these purposes she requires native as well as 
foreign engineers, road and bridge builders, architects, men 
trained in agriculture, conservancy, forestry, and so forth. 
Socially, her average standard of comfort should be raised; and 
for this she-requires doctors, teachers imbued with modern 
ideas, welfare-workers of all kinds. In this connection, she 
needs economic and moral guidance if she is to cope with the 
besetting sin of industrialism—the exploiting of labour ; hitherto, 
in West and East alike, the advantages of replacing hand 
labour by machinery have steadily been outweighed by the evils 
born of sweating and unhealthy conditions of factory life. 
Before, however, any of these needs can be satisfactorily met, a 
wider and more scientific higher educaticn is necessary, and it is 
in this general direction that the well-wishers of China will look. 

Yet this way danger lies, as well as safety. If, by reaction, she 
breaks away from her present too exclusively literary training 
into mere technology—from the book to the machine—the move 
may be, as the Elizabethan proverb runs, ‘‘ Out of God’s favour 
into the warm sun;”’ and she will lose more than she will gain. 
But, if in her schools and colleges a right blending of letters and 
science be made, the effect in a few generations on the develop- 
ment of an industrious and capable people will astonish and 
enrich the world. A nation that thinks in centuries will not 
attempt to hurry the slow processes of education. 
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“ Oh, if we draw a circle premature, 
Heedless for far gain, 


Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 
Bad is our bargain.” 


The aim should be to secure the real co-operation of the 
Chinese, either with England acting alone, or preferably with 
England and America acting on a joint plan with regard to 
Chinese education, for in this field China is now at the parting of 
the ways. In recasting her education system, shall she follow 
East or West, Japan or England ? 

At present China has a Minister of Education and has set on 
foot a comprehensive national system pivoted on Peking, com- 
prising primary and secondary schools, colleges and universities, 
which, owing to inadequate finance, exists more on paper than 
in reality. Supplementing this, in the large cities and the 
provinces, many secondary schools and some colleges have been 
established for Chinese students, and are administered by foreigners 
who are principally British and American missionaries. In some 
of the higher institutions—to leave out of account foreign Univer- 
sities like those at Hong Kong (British) and Peking (American)— 
work of a high intellectual standard is achieved; for instance, 
in the Anglo-Chinese College at Tientsin, the Wesley College at 
Wuchang and the Christian College at Canton. But at present 
no recognised standard exists, nor means for ascertaining from 
time to time how far in an institution any definite standard is 
reached. So, also, conference between the heads of corresponding 
institutions, or concerted action, is rendered impracticable by 
reason of the great distances of China and its scanty provision 
of railways. The Institutions thus suffer from an isolation 
which, alike in their own interests and in that of education, should 
be mitigated. These scattered units should be gathered provision- 
ally into a system parallel as to its grading with the national 
system, into which later they should be absorbed, but which 
for several years to come they should continue to supplement. 
Their usefulness would be to serve as examples (under conditions 
presently to be noted) of Institutions which, not being overmuch 
regimented by central or provincial authorities, can and do 
effectively develop leadership and individuality on a Chinese 
stock, and slowly evolve a young China which has learned to 
assimilate Western culture without being denationalised. 

The effect on China of the working of these institutions might 
be to induce the State, as in England, resolutely to stand aside 
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from determining beforehand any definite intellectual or political 
pattern to which the schools should conform. To bring the State 
into the school in such a way is to load the dice against the future. 
This was Germany’s choice; imitative Japan follows; even the 
tendency of America sets that way—she desires citizens with a 
certain political outlook, and freedom is expected to put on a 
particular democratic dress. The consequence in her case is 
that, even in China, the education she gives has an evident bias 
towards her kind of democracy. Yet to one who has travelled 
in both countries nothing could be more diverse than the breeds 
of democracy that flourish in America and China respectively. 
A patriotic narrowness of conception in influencing the education 
of another race possessing a different and an older civilisation 
is doomed to failure. The mistakes we made in this respect 
in India ought not to be repeated in China, particularly as the 
manner in which the remitted American indemnity has hitherto 
been used may serve as a warning. Some £100,000 a year is 
absorbed by a single institution, the Ching Hua College, situated 
ten miles out of Peking and built in good American style. In 
this College 400 Chinese youths taught in English are being 
prepared to be drafted at a pre-graduate stage to American 
universities, where, at the charge of the fund, they spend several 
years, coming back no longer Chinese nor yet American. Recent 
observers are unanimous on this point. Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
in The Problem of China (1922), gives it as his impression that 
*“* America puts a more definite stamp upon a student than any 
other country; certainly those returning from England are less 
Anglicised than those returning from the United States are 
Americanised.” Similarly, Professor Dewey, in Letters from China 
and Japan (1920), referring to these students, states: “‘ They 
have got Americanised without knowing it, and they have a 
hard time to get a job to get a living.” 

A still more recent observer is even more emphatic as to the 
unsatisfactory outcome of thisexperiment. In March, Mr. Rodney 
Gilbert, a well-informed American, writing in the North China 
Daily News, thus summarises it : ‘‘ A decade ago both Chinese 
and foreigners saw in the return of Chinese students who had been 
educated abroad the one hope of a rejuvenated China. Now 
most of them do not. . . . American opinion in this regard has 
undergone a particularly radical change in the last few years. 
In American communities throughout China, among diplomatic 
and consular folk, among business men and among teachers 
and missionaries, one hears the opinion expressed with depressing 
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consistency that the education of Chinese in America has been 
an investment yielding the most diminutive returns.” 

Mr. Gilbert marshals and details some of the reasons which 
make for American disillusionment. He notes, for instance, 
the opinions that the returned student has neither initiative nor 
courage, and allows home-trained conservatives to take the lead ; 
that he is unwilling to serve an apprenticeship on his return, or 
to take a subordinate position till he has exhausted the possi- 
bilities of getting into high administrative position; that he 
seldom pursues in China the line of work for which he has prepared 
himself abroad, so that the engineer lectures on poetry, the chemist 
seeks a post as Government auditor; again, that the student’s 
knowledge of Western institutions and traditions is seldom 
more than superficial; and, finally, that when he is in office he 
sooner or later conforms to all the worst political traditions of 
native officialdom while continuing to play a glib lip service to 
high ethical standards in his conversations with foreigners. Mr. 
Gilbert does not endorse all these opinions and indeed states that, 
like all generalisations, this enumeration of unpleasant traits 
is terribly unjust to individuals; he is, moreover, convinced 
that both in America and in China personal experience will recall 
many radical exceptions; but he is equally convinced that the 
reasons that have swung American opinion from hope to despair 
in this matter are based on impressions too frequently repeated 
to be dismissed as illusory. Anyhow, in the long run, neither 
China nor the United States commensurately benefit from a 
national experiment conducted on ‘so narrow a basis. Another 
aspect of this narrowness is seen by comparing the population of 
China (say 400,000,000) with the number of students (400) in 
this College of ‘The Refined Essence,” as its name literally 
signifies. Falstaff’s ha’porth of bread to his intolerable deal 
of sack seems prodigal in comparison. 

Correspondents in the public press, including names well 
known and respected in China, have begun to discuss what 
this country should do, or should avoid, in making plans to benefit 
Chinese and British interests in common. As far as we are con- 
cerned, China may rest assured that not our commercial advantage 
but China’s welfare will be the dominant consideration. Under- 
taken in this spirit, plans liberally conceived are like bread cast 
upon the waters which returns after many days. As regards 
China, the correspondents have suggested that universities 
should be established or supported, especially Hong Kong Univer- 
sity, even, it would seem, to the exclusion of others, though more 
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distinctively Chinese or more centrally situated; secondary 
schools of various types under missionary or other management, 
subsidised; normal schools built for the ‘training of teachers, 
especially in science; students awarded scholarships and main- 
tenance grants in China and abroad; textile technical schools 
started; bank clerks in England taught Chinese for service 
abroad, and finally museums built and staffed. It is clear that 
effective action cannot take place in all these directions at once, 
and that some concentration of effort will be necessary. For- 
tunately, the Foreign Office has in being, or will appoint an 
advisory committee for Chinese education which will probably 
thrash out the advantages and disadvantages of these and other 
suggestions, and will doubtless, in due course, take considered 
steps to obtain Chinese as well as expert opinions on the points 
involved, for at every stage it is of the utmost importance that the 
best available Chinese opinion be consulted, and, as far as possible, 
taken. 

In this connexion attention may be called to Anglo-Chinese 
opinion as expressed in February by the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce assembled in conference at Shanghai. Too much 
importance cannot, in fact, be attached to the deliberate findings 
of a body representative of all British firms working in China, 
including those in each of the great Treaty Ports—Shanghai, 
Hangkow, Canton, Tientsin, etc. The Conference was strongly 
of opinion that the funds could most usefully be applied 
in the education of Chinese in secondary schools on British 
lines and in the support of British medical work in China; 
that, in particular, the existing secondary schools in China 
under British control should be supported, while ample pro- 
vision should be made for scholarships to these schools from 
“‘ feeder ” elementary schools, and from them to places of higher 
education; that the University of Hong Kong should be sub- 

stantially helped; and that facilities should be found for helping 
on technical education and the education of girls. Finally, 
the Conference welcomed the setting up of machinery for the 
distribution of the moneys available, but regarded it as essential 
that such machinery “should make provision for the adequate 
representation of China’s opinion.’”’ With a programme at once 
broad and detailed adopted unanimously by so practical and 
representative a body, it ought not to be difficult to evolve a 
scheme that shall be mutually satisfactory to all the parties 
concerned, It may be objected that the consideration of far- 
reaching proposals like these should be postponed until conditions 
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have become comparatively stable. On the contrary, now is the 
time for the discussion of principles and agreements as to outlines. 
Then a considered scheme will be ready for the opportunity, 
_ whenever it presents itself. 

Meantime, certain fundamentals of the situation may be stated, 
of which the first is finance. The sum of £400,000 a year for 
twenty-three years is a small national fund to draw upon when 
the size of China is taken into account, even assuming, and 
this is by no means certain, that the whole of it is to be expended 
in China, and on education. As finance is the keystone of the 
edifice, two postulates concerning expenditure may be suggested, 
the one positive, the other negative. First, let it be granted 
that economy in administering the fund is imperative. This 
suggests the desirability of some joint plan for the distribution 
of the sums available, in which perhaps English and Americans 
would work together in co-operation with Chinese through, say, 
a Central Commission in Peking or Shanghai; the Commission 
would be in touch with composite local committees set up in 
great centres throughout the length and breadth of China. On 
the negative side, a declaration is advisable at the outset that 
the Commission would not contemplate for a moment the financing 
of general projects like the training of teachers, great as is China’s 
need in this direction, or the establishment of single institutions 
such as a Ching Hua College, a Normal School, or a School of 
Economics—except in the rarest instances and then as a joint 
expenditure—on the ground that the capital sums involved would 
unduly restrict the benefits which, within the bounds of effective- 
ness, ought to have as wide a range as possible. 

The Commission, while probably keeping in its own hands 
the subsidising of universities, would settle principles, such as 
the conditions of aid to higher schools and colleges, the first of 
which should be insistence on some form of a conscience clause ; 
and would allocate funds to local committees which, while acting 
in accordance with such conditions, would decide which higher 
schools and colleges in their area, whether foreign or Chinese, 
were in need; and would determine in each case, within the 
funds available, the amount of grant to be made. 

Again, in order that the funds might be as fruitful as possible, 
aid to institutions working under a conscience clause might 
take the form frequently adopted in England in the expenditure 
of public money. Grants might be made on conditions: first, 
that a sum proportional, though not necessarily equivalent, to 
the grant should be raised by the aided institution, either by 
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special appeals, or by the award of free scholarships, or partly 
by one means and partly by the other; and secondly, that the 
institution should be required to submit itself to such educational 
or financial conditions as may be prescribed by the Commission. 
The advantage of such provisos would be that a good system, 
once started, would probably continue after 1945, when these 
particular payments cease. If, however, a new departure of 
this kind be contemplated, something on our part in the nature 
of a beau geste on a large scale is desirable both to strike the 
imagination of China and to enlist on the side of any resulting 
scheme the forces of Chinese goodwill and co-operation. Chinese 
confidence could be definitely won if boards of management 
were self-denying enough to make their ultimate aim the handing 
over of their institutions—lock, stock, and barrel—to the Chinese 
at some later stage; also, to declare this intention and to conduct 
their administration accordingly. To judge by appearances, 
the stage at which this action would be wise is not yet discernible 
on the horizon. The Chinese have yet to learn persistency, not 
in the comparatively easy task of keeping an institution alive, 
but in maintaining it at a high level of efficiency. But the step 
suggested is not too heroic for China. It is indigenous. Renun- 
ciation is always the acid test of motive, an ordeal which dis- 
tinguishes gold from baser metal. Two instances in point may 
be given. The Canton Christian College is an institution nobly 
equipped, possessing spacious halls, good boarding-houses, 
gymnasia, workshops, playing-fields; situated five miles from 
Canton, its grounds occupy 500 acres, to which another 500 had 
recently been added by the Cantonese Government in 1921 when 
the writer visited the College. On that occasion, he was informed 
that the Management intended to hand it over entirely to the 
Chinese, when the proper time arrives. This intention has not 
yet been reduced to a formal declaration in writing, but that it 
has determined the lines on which the institution is being worked 
cannot be doubted. 

The second example, which is concerned with the founding 
of the Modern University of Shansi, is even more germane to 
the test suggested, and demonstrates how effectively indemnity 
funds can be used, and how invariably the Chinese respond, 
especially in matters of education, to actions patently based on 
goodwill. Dr. Timothy Richard, who had been a missionary in 
Shansi, and who, as persona gratissima to the Chinese, was 
appointed official adviser to the Emperor Kuang Hsu and a Man- 
darin of the First Grade, thus described the outcome of a visit 
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he made to Peking in 1900 to assist the Chinese plenipotentiaries, 
Prince Ching and Li Hung Chang, in settling matters relating 
to the Boxer Indemnity. 


“I went to Peking,” he said, “and told the authorities that 
the Missionary Societies would not sell the lives of the missionaries 
for any indemnity, but that a great crime had been committed 
which ought not to go unpunished. I suggested that, as the 
massacre had taken place owing to the ignorance of the people 
of Shansi, the best remedy would be a fine laid upon the province 
of half a million taels (about £80,000), and that this money should 
be devoted to the foundation of a modern university, to which 
nobody should be admitted but those who had already gained 
their Chinese degrees and who would be taught the history of 
the world in general. They agreed, and asked me to take charge 
of it. I was to appoint professors, arrange the curriculum and 
organise the work on my own lines. I took the London University 
as a model, and went to work. Twelve European professors 
were appointed and twelve Chinese, and about 400 students were 
entered. I promised to take charge for ten years, believing that 
this would be long enough to inoculate them with Western ideas 
about education, and that they would never go back again. 
Many students, after finishing their course at the University, 
came to England to complete their education. At the end of 
ten years I handed over the control of the University to the Chinese 
authorities. The gratitude they showed me on that occasion is 
a very pleasant memory.” 


These things are written for our learning. The aim sought 
in this instance was transparently simple: it was to develop, 
not to denationalise; to graft on matured native stock the 
elements of Western education ; to enlist the traditions and even 
the prejudices of China on the side of a higher education which 
would be progressive without losing touch with the native litera- 
ture and which would include science as well as letters. The 
Chinese are a shrewd, as well as a cultured people, and when 
they are convinced—as they certainly would be if the right plan 
were conceived for realising an aim like this, and if it were entrusted 
to liberal and not to narrow minds to carry out—their unique 
and national characteristic of gratitude would in the centuries 
that lie ahead repay a hundredfold the nation whose representa- 
tives were far-sighted enough to recognise at this juncture that 
the true development of China and her characteristic virtues 
was for the betterment of the world. 

It would be foolish to ignore the difficulty of getting the 
Chinese to co-operate fully with foreigners in a matter which 
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touches so deeply their national ideals. In general they prefer 
to stand aloof—‘‘ to let George do it,”’ as Professor Dewey puts 
it—and to allow British or Americans to expend money and 
energy in providing and working schools and colleges for their 
sons. Here and there they are willing to be associated with the 
institution itself—the University of Hong Kong, for instance, 
owes much to the liberality of individual Chinese and to their 
presence on its Board of Management—but as yet they have no 
general conception of Committees containing in equal numbers 
representatives of foreigners and of Chinese, elected, say, by their 
Guilds or Chambers of Commerce, all members enjoying equal 
powers. Yet nothing short of this would solve the question of 
administrative co-operation. In like manner, subsidised schools 
and colleges, with their mixed staffs of Chinese and foreign 
teachers, must come under an inspection which would cover 
administration as well as education, and would be conducted 
by inspectors from panels drawn up at University centres and 
including Chinese and foreigners alike. 

‘On these lines a system of higher education would gradually 
grow into coherence out of the present isolated units. That 
system would be welcomed when it was understood that its con- 
stituent schools and colleges, recognised as efficient by the Ministry 
of Education and ultimately to be absorbed into the Chinese 
national system, were being worked as examples of what good 
teaching and organisation, without dictation or overmuch 
guidance from a central authority, can accomplish in capable 
hands. China would find in these schools which had been sub- 
sidised out of indemnity funds, were administered by composite 
local committees, and had by slow degrees been standardised 
under the operation of composite inspection, the kind of spirit 
which she needs more than anything else in her body politic— 
the tradition of the English Public School— 


“To set the Cause above renown, 
To love the game beyond the prize.” 


And as this spirit of public service diffused itself among her sons 
she would attach a fuller meaning to the saying of her Sage, 
that within the Four Seas all men are brethren. 

The plan suggested faces difficulties on both fronts. It is 
doubtless a hard counsel that urges foreigners to hand over, 
even at a far-off date, institutions into the fabric of which they 
have built their highest hopes and aspirations; also it is a high 
call on moral courage to ask Chinese to declare their willingness 
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to step into positions of equality from which, for good reasons, 
they have hitherto held aloof. Both parties may, however, 
feel assured that on these paths the lions are chained. No loss 
of influence or of “ face ”’ would result to either from so gracious 
an exercise of self-denial and goodwill. An illustration from 
Chinese tradition may, perhaps, encourage pioneers on both 
sides to make the proper advances. One of the sayings handed 
down concerning the Founder of China’s living and time-honoured 
ethical system is well worth recalling. It reflects both the 
inertia which lies as a dead weight on all reform, and the spirit 
which patiently presses forward to the distant goal. It runs 
thus: “Is not Confucius the man,” said the gatekeeper to Tzu 
Lu, “ who is trying to do what he knows to be impossible? ” 
A sufficient comment on this contemporary criticism of the Sage 
is found in the results of-his teaching, as displayed in a hundred 
generations of upright, dignified, and cultured Chinese gentlemen. 
So now, in any attempt to bring East and West together in the 
matter of education, is it not possible for both nations—mutually 
contemning an attitude appropriate only in those who desire to 
keep the gate of understanding closed—to take in this field long 
views like those Confucius took, to emulate his faith in the Divine 
government of the world, and to be bold enough to follow his 
example ? 
R. P. Scort. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


A Short History of the British Commonwealth. By Ramsay Murr. 
Vol. I, The Islands and the First Empire (to 1763). Pp. vii + 824. 
2nd ed. Vol. II, The Modern Commonwealth. Pp. vii + 814. 
1922. London: G. Philip and Son. 15s. per volume. 


THERE are few months in which some publisher or another does 
not put forth a new compendium of English history ‘suitable for 
the use of schools and Colleges,” with loud-sounding claims to originality 
of outlook or treatment. But the recipe for the concoction of these 
compilations is traditional and rarely departed from. Take of the 
constitutional history of Stubbs so much, of Gardiner so much more, 
of Lecky so many parts, and season with light and shade borrowed 
from the pages of John Richard Green. Serve with annexed chapters 
on the history of the dominions that are lifted bodily from Lucas or 
Egerton. The whole compound is essentially second-hand and 
second-rate, for the writing of English history for the general reader 
and the schools has long needed fresh inspiration and an approach 
from a new standpoint. Only a real scholar who is familiar with the 
results of the research of the last thirty years and has the power of 
blending the whole into a consistent story could furnish such fresh 
inspiration, and in Mr. Ramsay Muir he has been found. Not merely 
does he possess these qualities, but he adds to them an accomplished 
power of exposition and a clarity of style that place him in the front 
rank of English historical writers. 

The two volumes in which he has treated the story of our peoples 
from the earliest times to the present day are a really notable con- 
tribution to historical literature, for they represent the results of an 
entirely new synthesis and the introduction of factors that have 
previously been very largely neglected. In 1600 pages of close-packed 
narrative that is never overloaded with detail Mr. Muir traces the 
growth of the British nations through two thousand years, their 
conflicts, their consolidation under a single monarch and the expansion 
of their activities into every part of the world. Only one-eighth of the 
whole work is devoted to the first 1500 years of the long process, and 
these appear as little more than a prelude to the history of the modern 
age, but their treatment is highly suggestive and interesting. The 
Middle Ages are handled in the light of modern scholarship, neither 
with the romantic glamour of the age of faith, nor with indiscriminating 
enthusiasm for their constitutional achievements; they are shown as 
they were, a time of hard scramble and struggle when all the forces at 
work, political, social and economic, were slowly hammering and 
forging the character of the peoples of these islands so that they were 
fully ready to avail themselves of the great opportunities that have 
come to them in succeeding centuries. To most historians there has 
been somewhere in the past an Age of Gold, somewhere a time from 
which our modern virtues have declined, but Mr. Muir will have none 
of this. The problems of the past are of interest to him in so far only 
as they contain the roots of modern problems, and the age to whic 
all others are but an introduction is the age in which we live. 

To him there is a real difference of character between the periods 
covered by his two volumes; the bearing of the events of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth, to say nothing of earlier centuries, upon the problems 
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of to-day seems to him neither obvious nor direct, but in dealing with 
the happenings since 1763 he feels that he is probing to the roots of 
our own insistent political problems, and therefore that they must be 
treated with a fullness that can safely be dispensed with in an earlier 
time. Attempts have been made before to write the history of the 
nineteenth century from such an angle, but they have had little success, 
because as a rule the historical equipment of the writers was imperfect 
and they were overbalanced by their political predilections. Mr. 
Muir suffers little from such disabilities, he keeps his political likes and 
dislikes severely in leash, and he is admirably equipped with historical 
learning at every point. It is this that renders his treatment of recent 
history of surpassing interest to the general reader and makes it so 
valuable a corrective for the student. Events in these pages appear in 
an entirely different perspective from that in which they are regarded 
by writers of narrative histories of the modern age like Sir Spencer 
Walpole or Herbert Paul. There is less treatment of subjects in water- 
tight compartments and a greater appreciation of the unity of history. 
The British story is seen in truer proportions not merely as a part of 
the history of Western Europe, but as an integral part of the history 
of the world. The development of British rule beyond the sea is not 
treated as a mere appendix to the main story and relegated to infrequent 
parentheses. It is clearly shown that the spreading-out of men who 
speak English into the waste spaces of the world has been a vital and 
ever-present factor in our recent development, and marks off the last 
hundred and fifty years as essentially different from the times that have 
gone before. 

Even if this were the only novel item in the method of treatment 
adopted by the author, his volumes ought to be read by all who wish 
to gain an insight into our recent history; but this is not the case. 
The second volume in particular is crammed with suggestive precedents 
for those who have to deal with modern political problems, and there 
can be no doubt that those who place it upon their shelves will find 
that it invites not a single reading, but constant reference. Needless 
to say, they will sometimes disagree, and that perhaps violently, with 
Mr. Muir’s judgments on recent movements, but however violent their 
disagreement, there will be few readers who do not derive some sugges- 
tion from every consultation of his pages. His prime merit is that he 
shows the Empire-Commonwealth of to-day for what it really is, an 
elaborately complex organism that has grown to fit its past environ- 
ment, and still grows day by day to adapt itself to new circumstances 
and to meet new problems as they arise. 


ArtTuurR PerctvaL Newton 


Whither France? Whither Europe? By Josern Camtaux. Trans- 
lated by K. N. Armstrong. 1923. London: Fisher Unwin, 
Ltd. Demy 8vo. Pp. 208. 10s. net. 


“In this book,” we are informed by the publishers, “ M. Caillaux 
voices the opinion of a large and growing section of the public against 
the economic clauses of the Treaty of Versailles.” If that were his 
theme, M. Caillaux might be assured in advance of the sympathy of 
his readers in England, though he might find it a little difficult to 
revive and stimulate their interest by flogging what is, on this side of 
the Channel, a dead horse. Actually, he has written a book which 
will, no doubt, arouse considerable interest in this country, but which 
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is not likely to win very much sympathy. For though he takes the 
economic clauses of the Treaty of Versailles as his text, he preaches 
his sermon on a far wider and more controversial subject. He is, as 
everyone knows, a politician of very extreme opinions, and he can 
neither forget this fact himself nor allow his readers to forget it for a 
moment. At the same time, he is a politician who is really interested 
not so much in the changing situation of to-day or to-morrow as in 
ultimate origins and consequences. If he were more painstaking and 
exact he might almost lay claim to the name of historian; if he were 
less imaginative and impulsive he would perhaps have been an 
economist; but this book shows him to be neither the one nor the 
other. He is a preacher, a visionary, almost a fanatic; a thinker, 
certainly, with the courage of his opinions, but without the intellectual 
probity of a scholar or the long-sighted judgment of a statesman. His 
book reads as if it had been written in one breath, in a frenzied moment 
of inspired rage. Anyone who is seriously and dispassionately interested 
in politics or economics will feel tempted to throw it aside when he 
has stomached the first dozen or so of absurdities or travesties, all 
written with the fire of conviction, dogmatically and in the super- 
lative. But it would be a mistake not to read on until the end. M. 
Caillaux has something to say, although he does not say it. The way 
to read his work is to read it at a sitting, perhaps a little cursorily, 
skipping the facts and figures and details (there are not many); and 
then to reflect on what manner of man this is, and on whether, if his 
temperament were different, he might not have deserved and com- 
manded very close attention for his doctrine. 

A critic must justify his criticisms, and it is therefore necessary to 
quote a few short examples of what impatient and serious readers had 
better endure with fortitude for the sake of the ideas which, without 
doubt, lie buried in this book. ‘‘ English Civil servants,” we are told, 
are grouped {or were grouped before the war) “ in such organisations 
as the Round Table, which counts among its members a number of 
Oxford men holding important Government positions” (p. 5). And 
the ‘‘ great English industrialists ’’ are grouped, apparently, in such 
organisations as the Independent Labour Party and share the views of 
the late Dr. Rathenau (p. 181). So much for politics. As for economics, 
it is not easy to make a selection; a reviewer suffers from embarras de 
richesse. ‘‘ Enormous national debts are the cause of the inflation 

. which ruins the exchange ” (p. 46). “‘ A manufacturer of cotton goods 
who buys his raw material abroad has to pay not only its market value, 
but a price which the rate of exchange may double or quadruple ” 
(p. 47). “ Spain has retained her financial prosperity. The exchange 
is normal” (p. 52). ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons are at present justifiably worried 
by the possible economic expansion of Germany” (p. 123). “ The 
creation of a European currency and the resulting unification of 
exchange would mean the virtual suppression of speculation ” (p. 145). 

One need not be a pedant in order to lose patience with this sort of 
thing; and English readers of the book will encounter yet another 
obstacle in the fact that M. Caillaux, whatever they may think of him 
in his own country, is certainly every inch a Frenchman; French in 
his outlook, in his prejudices and in his style and manner of expression. 
* The least which England and the United States might do is to accept 
German bonds in exchange for their debts” (p. 123). “‘ Our original, 
and far higher, claim was cut down greatly by the Reparations Com- 
mission, on which we were so inadequately represented” (p. 109). 
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“Why did they give in to England’s suggestion to add pensions for 
war victims to Germany’s load?” (p. 107). This last question has 
been the subject of so much prevarication that it may be as well to 
reply to it categorically. The reason was that if indirect damages 
were to be included (as they legitimately might be) in the reparations 
total, the British claim would have been swollen by an incalculable 
amount on account of indirect losses from submarine warfare. It 
was agreed to be more convenient (and from the French point of view 
more profitable) to include a calculable—if doubtfully legitimate— 
claim for pensions. 

But detailed criticism of the book is really beside the point. ‘To 
grasp the situation,” M. Caillaux says, “‘ one must view it in its larger 
aspects,” and this is what he has attempted to do, surveying economic 
and political evolution in its broad outlines over the past few and the 
next few centuries. He sees Europe drifting economically towards 
“complete trustification ” (p. 135), and politically to something of 
which neither he nor his readers can form any very precise idea. 
“* Whatever the fate of the Russian Revolution it is certain that from 
now on its doctrines will permeate the world ” (p. 152). ‘‘ When one 
considers the present state of Russia—so far as one is able—one cannot 
help feeling that in fifty years all Europe, from the Danube to the 
Urals, will resemble what that country is to-day ” (p. 75), in spite (or 
is it because) of the fact that “some day very soon, perhaps, the wage 
system will give place to co-operation ”’ (p. 65). 

Obviously the book is not to be taken literally; but it is a book 
which may nevertheless, when all allowances have been judiciously 
made, be taken seriously. Its significance is primarily personal; it 
throws more light on its author than on anything else; but it is 
interesting because it reveals—with an almost indecent frankness—a 
mentality which is French, and radical and not yet quite familiar. 

The translation is adequate, but scarcely more than that. The 
book is well printed and produced. 

H. A. SrepMann. 


Practical Aspects of Electoral Reform: A Study of the General Election, 
1922. By John H. Humphreys. 1923. London: P. 8. King 
& Sons, Ltd. 8vo. 103 pp. ls. 


Tus book, might at first sight appear not to have much con- 
nexion with the study of foreign affairs. This, however, is not the 
case. The numerous new constitutions which have come into exist- 
ence since the war on the continent of Europe comprise, nearly all of 
them, some form of proportional representation, and this innovation 
has marked effects on foreign as well as on internal matters. At 
a time when we see an attempt to establish the principle that demo- 
cratic government should be enforced, even by an international 
arrangement, it is of the highest importance to analyse precisely 
what is meant by democratic government. Mr. Humphreys would 
contend that true popular government cannot exist without propor- 
tional representation. But we would note that he does not approve 
of the form of proportional representation adopted in Germany and 
elsewhere. We will not discuss these matters here, but we will only 
add that it would be of great value to have an analysis of the effects 
of proportional representation in other countries as well written and 
as thorough as that which Mr. Humphreys has given us of our own. 











NOTES. 


Meetings of the Session. 


On May 4th, Professor Toynbee, who had returned from Turkey 
two days earlier, gave a most interesting address on his visits to 
Angora and Smyrna. While at Angora, he had been able to go 
unrecognised among the population, and had thus acquired first-hand 
knowledge of their way of living and also of their attitude towards 
current events. He had been much struck by the cosmopolitan nature 
of the population of the town of Angora. He had also attended the 
National Assembly and had had interviews with some of the most 
influential members of the Nationalist Government. He had received 
the impression that the majority of the members of the Government 
carried little weight, and that the real power rested with a few men of 
outstanding character. On the question of the Chester Concession, he 
had formed the opinion that the Government did not expect to gain 
any advantage from it and that their attitude was merely the result 
of popular pressure. During his visit to Smyrna he had made careful 
investigations as to the responsibility for the destruction of the city. 
Taking into consideration the whole war area, including Smyrna and 
its hinterland, his conclusion was that the blame rested equally on the 
Turks, Greeks, and Armenians—that it was, in fact, “‘ six of one and 
half a dozen ‘of the other.” 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Charles Dobson, British chaplain 
at Smyrna, drew attention to the remarkable lack of information in 
England and other European countries as to the driving out of the 
Greeks from Anatolia. He did not agree with Professor Toynbee’s 
views as to the responsibility for the destruction of Smyrna. He 
and other Europeans on the spot had arrived at the deliberate con- 
clusion, after hearing and carefully sifting the evidence of eye-witnesses, 
that the blame lay solely on the Turks. 

Mr. Harold Spender supported Mr. Dobson’s contention that the 
Turks had destroyed Smyrna. He compared the good treatment of 
Turkish prisoners in Greek hands, which was confirmed by an investiga- 
tion organised by the Red Cross, with the evidence of Greek prisoners 
returned by the Turks, that large numbers of their comrades had been 
put to death with the utmost brutality. He was of opinion that a 
protest ought to be made at Lausanne against the infringement by 
the Turks of the international laws of war. 

Commander Kenworthy pointed out that atrocities had been 
reported from all parts of the world during the last few years, and the 
only conclusion possible was that these things were the direct outcome 
of war. The only cure for them was peace. The best hope for the 
future, as regarded Turkey, lay in helping to educate the coming 
generation. Miss Edith Durham referred to the atrocities committed 
against the Turks by Christian peoples in the Balkan Wars, and pointed 

out that the idea of revenge was universal among Eastern nations. 
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Major Arthur Watts criticised Professor Toynbee’s latent idea that 
there is a march of civilisation and that Turkey has reached the point 
at which she can participate in it. As far as commercial development 
was concerned, the Turks stood in their own light by trying to impose 
impossible conditions on foreign traders. He thought the Angora 
Government was less sure of its stability now than at the time of the 
first Lausanne Conference, and that the question of stability was 
largely bound up with that of the separation of the Caliphate and the 
Sultanate. He also referred to the lack of funds which made it 
impossible for the Government to pay a large number of soldiers and 
officials, and expressed the opinion that the real crux of the whole 
situation lay in the need for a loan. : 

Mr. Spring Rice referred to the alleged responsibility of General 
Torcom for the destruction of Smyrna, and suggested that the verdict 
on him ought to be “guilty but insane.” Sir Valentine Chirol dis- 
cussed the attitude of Indian Muslims towards the Kemalists and 
emphasised the fact that no solution of the Turkish question or the 
Caliphate would satisfy them which did not provide for the control 
of the Holy Places. Captain J. G. Bennett drew attention to the 
similarity between the Turkish Nationalist administration and the 
Bolshevist régime. He thought that the present state of mind of the 
Turks indicated a tendency towards a solidarity of Eastern nations 
against the Western, which might develop into a real danger for the 
world. He also raised the point as to how far the Bolshevist influence 
and the Western influence might be said to be welded into one force 
in the Turkish Nationalist movement. 

Mr. John Bailey expressed the opinion that in view of the events 
of history it was impossible to believe in a close alliance between Turkey 
and Russia. He asked whether the lecturer could throw any light on 
the attitude of the Greeks towards Greek atrocities and of the Turks 
towards Turkish atrocities. Professor Pollard, the Chairman, referred 
to the difficulties experienced by the Turks in dealing with their 
Kurdish subjects, and expressed the hope that under the new National 
Pact the Turks would be welded into a sufficiently homogeneous race 
to enable Turks to rule over Turks and thus eliminate the problems 
which were bound to arise when people of one race ruled over those of 
another race. 

Professor Toynbee, in replying, said that the evidence on which 
he based his views as to the destruction of Smyrna was American, 
while he had been told of atrocities in the interior of the country by 
French witnesses. With regard to the statements of prisoners as to 
their ill-treatment, he thought it probable that most of what was heard 
on both sides was true. He agreed with Major Watts that there would 
be great difficulties in the way of Turkish commercial development 
for some time to come and that the need of a loan was undoubtedly 
urgent. That need explained the Chester Concession, and the Chester 
Concession explained the attitude of Turkey towards France. The 
Government, though it did not believe in the Concession, thought it 
more important to appease the Turkish people, who did believe in it, 
than to remain friends with France. With regard to the stability of 
the Angora Government, Professor Toynbee thought that it would 
probably last a year or two, and that in any case a change of Govern- 
ment would not affect the prospects of peace. He thought that there 
was a difference of policy between Turkish and Indian Muslims, 
explained by the fact that the former were Nationalists, which the 
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latter could not be, since they were in a minority. He agreed that the 
Angora constitution was distinctly modelled on that of the Bolshevists, bre 
but thought that while there had probably been a Bolshevist fashion Ste 
some time ago, this was due merely to adversity having driven Turkey Th 
into the arms of Russia and that the Bolshevist influence was not He 
likely to be a lasting one. As to the attitude of Turks and Greeks to po’ 
their own atrocities, he thought that each side naturally found it more an 
pleasant to dwell on the other’s crimes, to remember the blows struck civ 
at them and to forget those they had themselves struck. 
spt 
On May 8th Dr. R. P. Scott delivered an address on “‘ The Boxer tio 
Indemnity in its relation to Chinese education,” which is printed on by 
page 149, Sir John Jordan taking the Chair. The discussion was the 
opened by Sir Frederick Lugard, who asked whether any steps would be de 
taken to secure the continued payment of the Indemnity. The Li 
resolution passed by the Chamber of Commerce in China was of special Je 
importance since the representatives of the British secondary schools no 
and colleges were present and drafted the resolution. He was strongly tir 
opposed to sending Chinese boys to England, but thought there should an 
be an endowment for the Hong Kong University, both for building and in 
for sending men to England for a post-graduate course. He would wl 
like to see financial support for the secondary schools with the idea he 
of eventually converting them into universities. But outside education na 
he felt that some of the money should be allotted to the encouragement : 
of medical work. th 
Dr. Lavington Hart agreed as to the inadvisability of sending Ing 
Chinese boys to England. He favoured the teaching of English, wi 
which would do good indirectly as well as directly by spreading ml 
propaganda as to the use made of the Indemnity. Bishop Bannister co 
emphasised the importance of the position already held by British of 
secondary schools, and contended that it would be a fatal blot to omit foi 
the education of women. co 
Sir Charles Addis was glad that the theory was no longer held that it. 
the abandonment of the Indemnity was a good business proposition. pr 
An investment in Chinese gratitude might be bad business, but he was re: 
encouraged to see that the step was now advocated as a sacrifice made be 
in the interests of China alone. Mr. J. O. Curnow thought that we should th 
seek to provide China with leaders which they now lacked and to cy 
promote unification. We should try not to make the Chinese too 
British, and the benefits of education should be distributed and not Pc 
too closely confined to Hong Kong. mi 
The Chairman in conclusion urged that it would be dangerous to an 
support only the missionary schools, and agreed with Mr. Curnow as Ri 
to the necessity for distribution. He qualified, however, the lecturer’s in 
statement as to the action of Dr. Richards, stating that this gentleman we 
had subsequently regretted his policy of handing over ‘his institution to Hi 
the Chinese. Pr 
On May 15th Professor Dyboski read an interesting paper on 
“ Poland and the Problem of National Minorities,” which will appear bi 
in the September issue of this Journal. WI 
. The Chairman, Lord Treowen, in opening the meeting, said that he Tl 
considered the resuscitation of Poland one of the miracles of the age. H 
Though she had had only two or three years in which to form herself, co 
in that short time the three limbs of the old Polish body had been co 
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brought together. He remarked on the difficulties which the new 
State had experienced in organising a national system of education. 
This was one of their first tasks and had been successfully accomplished. 
He also commented on the improvements in transit facilities, and 
pointed out that a State which had successfully organised transport 
and education was well on the way to attaining a high standard of 
civilisation. 

Mr. Geoffrey Drage, who moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
spoke of the great influence which Poland might have in the regenera- 
tion of Russia. Mr. Lucien Wolf said that he had been much struck 
by the fairness of the lecturer in dealing with controversial aspects of 
the minorities question, but that he was not quite convinced by his 
defence of Poland’s treatment of the minorities in Eastern Galicia, 
Lithuania and White Russia. Dealing with the question of the 
Jewish National Minority, he expressed the opinion that the Jews did 
not constitute a separate nation in Poland. He could remember the 
time when there was not a single nationalist or Zionist rabbi in Warsaw, 
and thought it was due to the influence. of the Russian Government 
in Poland that the Jewish national element had developed. On the 
whole he thought that the Jews had been excellent Polish citizens, and 
he believed that their political assimilation with the bulk of the Polish 
nation was only a question of liberal government. 

Sir Willoughby Dickinson commented on the great difficulty of 
the task imposed by the Treaty of Versailles on new nations of develop- 
ing a State out of so many different elements. His own experiences 
when travelling in Central Europe had convinced him that national 
minorities had certain definite grievances, and that if those grievances 
could not be met it would be found difficult to maintain the existence 
of the new States. One of the chief grounds of complaint was the 
forcible expropriation of land, and he believed that this was a universal 
complaint «mong minorities and that there was considerable ground for 
it. Nothing would help more towards the solution of minorities 
problems than a settlement of the expropriation question. He also 
referred to the position at Posen, and thought that no one who had 
been there could help sympathising with the Germans. He believed 
that it would be a great mistake for States to try to drive out their 
civilised minorities in all cases. 

Sir Bernard Pares thought that the great hope for the future of 
Poland lay in the peasantry. Of the Polish national minorities he 
mentioned Galicia, White Russia and Lithuania. He thought that 
an acute question would have to be faced between Poland and the 
Russia of the future. He could see no possibility of the ultimate 
independence of either Lithuania or White Russia; the only question 
was whether they should be connected with Poland or with Russia. 
He pointed out that it was important to remember that the Russian 
Provisional Government had in 1917 granted independence to Poland. 


On June 5th, Sir Edward Grigg, M.P., addressed the Institute on 
** Some Impressions of the Egyptian Problem.” He expressed himself 
with great freedom, and desires that no report should be published. 
The discussion which followed was opened by the Chairman, Dr. 
Hogarth, who agreed with the lecturer that the Egyptian situation 
constituted a difficult problem. As in India, there was the dangerous 
combination of a backward population with an acute intelligentsia. 
And in Egypt there was the additional ingredient of a large foreign 
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population, which tended to support the disaffected intelligentsia. 
The difficulty was not diminished by the lateness of our arrival in 
Egypt. We had never attempted till now to regularise our position. 
We did not—probably for sufficient reasons of a diplomatic character— 
take the step of annexing Egypt at the beginning of the war. And the 
position was not even now regularised, or recognised by the masses of 
the Egyptian population. 

Colonel the Hon. Sidney Peel bantered the lecturer on his ultra- 
British attitude. Egyptians did not think in that way. When the 
Khedive’s bull was missing and the Pasha, informed that something 
must be done about it, proceeded to torture certain criminals till they 
confessed themselves guilty of the theft, he was awarded three months’ 
imprisonment by the British. The fellaheen, however, were not 
favourably impressed, arguing that if a great man like the Pasha got 
three months, something far worse must be in store for humble folk 
like themselves. Why had Egypt no chance of ‘an independent 
future? He could imagine a Chaldean or Sumerian arguing on the 
same lines thousands of years ago, with an equally convincing logic, 
equally destined to be falsified by the result. Or the French might 
have said the same thing thirty years before the successes of Mehemet 
Ali. Such success might not last, but it might have a great influence 
while it did. It would not, he agreed, happen under a democracy, 
but this was not the only form of government. If Egypt shook off 
the fetters of democracy in favour of a broad-minded despot, she might 
have a great future. 

Professor Flinders Petrie, on the other hand, maintained that 
Egypt from the earliest times had never succeeded unless managed 
by a foreigner. Mehemet Ali, an Albanian, was a case in point. 
Looking at the matter from the economic side, he thought that the 
inherent corruption of the whole population was the crucial difficulty. 
We had pulled up the population, by our control of the irrigation, 
from 5} to 13 millions. If we now handed over the water supply, the 
population would relapse to the old level. Ismail’s method of control 
was to turn the water off a man’s land till he was ready to sell to him 
cheap, and this method would begin again. There was the further 
question of our duties to the Coptic minority, who would be faced by 
persecution unless we exercised some control. The way to manage 
Egyptians was to humour them, displaying the tact evinced by the 
late Lord Kitchener, which was the real method employed in keeping 
Egypt neutral during the Turco-Italian war. While pretending to 
acquiesce in their intention he managed to show them quietly the 
‘consequences of their proposed action. 

Lord Edward Gleichen quoted Lord Cromer saying there was no 
such thing as an Egyptian nation. It was “ an incoherent conglomerate 
of fortuitous atoms”; and largely composed as it was of foreigners 
and financiers of all sorts, each with his separate interest to serve, it 
was not likely that it would ever be able to act as a strong and unified 
nation. 

The Hon. W. Ormsby-Gore, M.P., was struck by the way in which 
the virus of nationalism had run through all sections of the popula- 
tion. This sentiment had largely supplanted religious differences 
throughout the East. As to the Copts, they were particularly 
infected by it. Most of Zaghlul’s supporters, and his agent in 
England, were Copts. He did not agree that Egyptian conduct of 
domestic affairs was no concern of ours if we were to be responsible for 
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protecting foreign interests. Dyarchy of the kind suggested was, he 
considered, impossible. Either we should become the de facto rulers 
of Egypt, or Egypt would have real independence in all matters. An 
important point was the education of the fellaheen at El Azhar 
University. These educated Young Egyptians would run the future 
elections under the influence of Mahommedan religious teachers. 
And the danger of this was that the European War has led such teachers 
to regard European civilisation as inferior to their own, and to be 
eschewed if possible. 

Colonel Pope-Hennessy, referring to Colonel Peel’s remarks, pointed 
out that since the days of Mehemet Ali the Great Powers had put down 
a barrage of protectorates all round Egypt. The troops employed so 
successfully by Mehemet Ali were mainly Sudanese. 

Sir James Currie questioned this last statement, and considered the 
lecturer’s pan in praise of British Government overdone. The 
French had played a leading part in the irrigation of Egypt. He 
agreed with Mr. Ormsby-Gore as to the growth of nationalist ideas in 
all parts of the East, caused not by religion but by the spread of 
European political doctrine. An Egyptian officer had written to 
him asking, if the English had granted self-determination to lightly- 
clad Arabs in Mesopotamia, where did Egypt come in ? 

Dr. Hogarth here remarked that though a large element of black 
troops raised by French officers from 1815 to 1820 had taken part in 
Mehemet Ali’s campaign, there was also a large proportion of fellaheen. 
Victory was achieved on one occasion after both sides had run away, 
by Suleiman Pasha, Mehemet Ali’s French general, turning his artillery 
on to his own troops from behind. As to the French engineers and the 
Barrage, it was true that they began it, but it was a failure till the 
British pulled it about, and made it hold up the head of water originally 
intended. Mr. Seebohm corroborated this view of the Barrage 
question. 


Notes on the meetings held on June 12th and later are held over 
until the September number, owing to considerations of space. 


Annual General Meeting. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Institute was held on Tuesday, 
July 10th, Lord Meston presiding. The attendance, though not 
large, was probably as good as could be expected having regard to 
the weather conditions. The chief interest of the meeting centred 
round Mr. Headlam-Morley’s endeavour to ascertain the views of 
members as to moving from Malet Street to a more central position 
should opportunity offer. This gave rise to an animated discussion, 
in which any proposal of the kind was adversely criticised by Professor 
Pollard and other members. The Meeting was followed by a reception 
in the library, at which refreshments were provided. 


Tnbrary. 


The thanks of the Committee are due to the following for welcome 
additions to the Library: Mrs. Edgar Dugdale, Professor H. E. 
Egerton, Mr. J. W. Headlam-Morley, Sir Cecil Hurst, Commander 
W. B. C. Ross, the Edward Fry Library, the Rhineland High Com- 
mission, the Belgian Embassy, the Esthonian Legation and the 
Japanese Embassy. 
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Report on Foreign Affairs. 

Members who have not as yet received this valuable Report, 
produced by the Empire Parliamentary Association and issued as a 
supplement to the Journal of the Institute, are reminded that if they 
wish to do so, they should apply to the Secretary of the Institute, 
Malet Street, London, W.C.1. As has been explained, the Report 
can only be issued to members who undertake to treat it as con- 
fidential, and a form to be signed for this purpose will be sent 
immediately upon application to the Secretary. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 
1 Redington Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 
June 28, 1923. 
Dear Si, 

In Major Clarke’s address reported in the May number of the 
Journal, p. 113, he speaks of the Germans as purchasing “ Canadian 
iron ore in increasing quantities.”” Our Newfoundland friends do not 
allow that they are Canadian; they are, in fact, a dominion by them- 
selves now, and all that ore was from Wabana in Newfoundland. 
There is, broadly speaking, no iron in Canada. 

Yours, etc. 
J. Bonar. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


: General Meetings. 
At the Institute, Malet Street, W.C.1., at 8.15 p.m. 
(unless otherwise notified). 


Tuesday, Oct. 2nd. A paper on Palestine by Mrs. Puirip SNowDEN. Chair- 
man: The Hon. W. Ormspy-Gorg, M.P. 
» Oct. 23rd. ‘‘ The Fourth Assembly of the League of Nations.” By 
The Rt. Hon. Lorp Rospert Ceciz, K.C., M.P. Chair- 
man: The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FisHer, M.P. 
re Nov. 6th. A at - Oil by Admiral Sir EpmMonp Stape, K.C.IL.E., 


i Nov. 20th. A discussion on the Imperial Conference. 

= Dec. 4th. A paper on Czecho-Slovakia by R. Firzcrnson YOounNG, 
ER Hist.8. Chairman : Dr, Ernest BARKER. 

me Dec. 18th. Discussion not yet arranged. 


It is hoped to arrange meetings on Tangier and Russia during this 
session. 


Group Meetings. 


Announcements will be made in the September number of this 
Journal. 
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